











Vi This brings me to the crux of my quarrel with the all-too- 
serious critics (an exception was Jack Hirschman’s jazzy paean in Film Quarterly) 
and indeed to what I see as the crux of the film itself. Because it is technically 
sophisticated, and because it deals with major areas of experience, these critics look 
for philosophical depths in a movie which is superficial—I think deliberately—in 
every way except as a work of art. They call Fellini a phony for not delivering the 
goods, but I don’t see his signature on their bill of lading. On the contrary, some of 
the best comedy in his film is provided by intellectuals: the affected young beauty who 
has written a treatise on “The Solitude of Modern Man in the Contemporary Theater”; 
the highbrow British reporter who pesters Guido with questions like, “Is it that you 
cannot communicate? Or is that merely a mask?” And above all the collaborator who 
has been assigned to help Guido complete his script—an eyeglased, beak-nosed super- 
intellectual whose lean face is fixed in lines of alert, sour suspicion. This personage— 
listed in the cast credits as The Writer, and played with waspish authority by Jean 
Rougeul—is endlessly articulate about the script; it’s narcissistic (‘just another film 
about your childhood”), romantic, pretentious, tasteless and mindless: “Your main 
problem is the film lacks ideas, it has no philosophical base. It’s merely a series of 
senseless episodes. . . . It has none of the merits of the avant-garde film and all the 
drawbacks.” How can a director make more explicit his rationale? Life imitated art, 
as elsewhere in this strange film * and the actual highbrow critics reacted to 844 much 
as The Writer did to Guido’s script. Several people I’ve talked to—and I must admit 
there is as much conversational as printed opposition to 844—have suggested that The 
Writer is merely a ploy by Fellini to disarm his critics by making all their points in ad- 
vance; they might have added the American woman who at the end shouts, ‘““He’s 
lost. He hasn’t anything to say.” Maybe. But he was a good prophet. For the “serious” 
critics have by now become habituated to profound, difficult films that must be 
“interpreted” from the language of art (what’s on the screen) into the language of 
philosophy (what what’s on the screen “really means”). It began with Bergman 
(whom I’ve always thought strongest at his shallowest) and reached a comic climax 
in the recent efforts of Franco-American auteur critics to read The Birds as a morality 
play about Modern Civilization, and a pathetic one in the efforts of almost everybody 
to make sense out of that triumph of non- and indeed anti-sense, Last Year at Marien- 
bad—everybody except its creators, who said they themselves disagreed on what it 
“meant” and suggested viewers should just relax and enjoy the procession of images 
across the screen. 

Vil The off-putting quality of 84 for all but the less intellect- 
ualized critics (and the public) is that it is nothing but a pleasurable work of art 
which might have been directed by Mozart—and there were no doubt pundits in his day 
who deplored the frivolous way he played around with Masonic symbolism in The Magic 
Flute. It is a worldly film, all on the surface: humorous, rhetorical, sensuous, lyrical, sa- 
tiric, full of sharply realistic detail and also of fantastic scenes like the great one in the 
steam bath. The essence of 8% is here: the visual panache of the moviemakers mak- 

* “Fellini found himself embarked, with costly sets built and stars under contract, on a kind of 
explanatory sequel to La Dolce Vita,” reports The New Statesman. When he found this didn’t work, 
he did what Guido did—switched to a film about himself, that is, about a famous director who finds 
himself blocked on a film. Reality came as close to overwhelming Fellini as it did Guido. According 


to Sight and Sound: “Two weeks before 8% opened in Rome he still hadn’t made up his mind 
how to end it.” 
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